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ABDALLAH and SABAT. 


[Extracted from Dr. Buchannan’s Sermon, entitied “ The Star in the 
East.”] 


BDALLAH and Sabat were intimate friends, and being 

young men of family in Arabia, they agreed to travel 
together, and to visit foreign countries. Sabat is son of Ibra- 
him Sabat, a noble family of the line of Beni-Sabat, who trace 
their pedigree to Mahomet. The two friends left Arabia, after 
paying their adorations at the tomb of their prophet, and tra- 
velled through Persia, and thence toCabul. Abdallah was ap- 
pointed to an office of state under Zemaun Shah, king bf Ca- 
bul, and Sabat left him there, and proceeded ou a tour through 
Tartary. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was converted to a 
Christian, by the perusal of a Bible, belonging to a Christian, 
from Armenia, then residing at Cabul. lu the Mahometan 
states it is death for a man of rank to become a Christian. 
Abdallah endeavoured for a time to conceal his conversion, but 
finding it no longer possible, he determined to tlee to some of 
the Christian churches, near the Caspian Sea. He accordingly 
left Cabul in disguise, and bad gained the city of Bochara, in 
Tartary, when be was met in the streets of that city by his 
friend Sabat, who immediately recognized him. 

Sabat had heard of bis conversion and flight, and was filled 
with indignation at his conduct. Abdallah knew bis danger, 
and threw himself at the feet of Sabat; he confessed that he 
was a Christian, and implored him to Jet bim escape with his 
Vol. 50. 33 life. 
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life. “ But, Sir,” said Sabat, when relating the story, “ I had 
no pity. Il caused my servants to seize him, and delivered him 
up to Morad-Shah, king of Bochara. He was sentenced to 
die, and an herald went through the city of Bochara, an- 
nouncing the time of his execution. An immense multitude 
attended, and the chief men of the city. I also went (said 
Sabat) and stood near to Abdallah ; he was offered his life if 
he would recant, the executioner standing by him with bis 
sword in his hand. ‘ No,’ said he, ¢ I cannot abjure Christ.’ 
Then one of his hands was cut off at the wrist; he stood firm 
—his arm hanging by his side with but little motion. A phy- 
sian, by desire of the king, offered to heal the wound if he 
would recant. He made no answer, but looked up stedfastly 
toward Heaven. His other hand was then cut off. But, Sir, 
(said Sabat) he never changed—he never changed ; and when 
he bowed his head to receive the blow, all Bocharia seemed to 
say “ What new thing is this.” 

Sabat, when he saw his friend was dead, resigned himself to 
grief andremorse. He travelled from place to place, seeking 
ing rest and finding none; at last he thought he would visit 
India. He accordingly came to Madras about five years ago. 
While he was at Visagapatam, in the northern Circars, exer- 
cising his professional duties, providence brought in his way a 
New Testament, in the Arabic language ; he read it with deep 
thought; the Koran lying before him, he compared them toge- 
ther with patience and solicitude, and at length the truth of the 
word of God fell on bis mind. Soon afterwards he proceeded 
to seek Christian baptism, and having made a public confes- 
sion of his faith, he was baptised by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the 
English church at Madras, by the name of Nathaneal, in the 
27th year of his age. 

Being now desirous of devoting his future life to the glory 
of God, he resigned his secular employ, and came by invita- 
tion to Bengal, where he is now engaged in translating the 
scriptures into the Persian language. 


Chard. Ss. W. 
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JOHNSON and ADDISON. 


* Nothing contributes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of those who have most excelled.” 
Jounson’s Lire or Pope. 


tbe history of English literature affords not an instance 


of such contrariety of Opinions as the style of Addison 
when 
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when compared with that of Johnson. A brief account of 
the causes which conspired to produce these jarring sentiments 
will form this essay. 

Queen Anne’s reign, and the two or three immediately pre- 
ceding it, had produced men possessing the most acute and 
energetic powers of the human mind. A Bacon had furnished 
the scaffolding whence the most magnificent and durable sys- 
tem of the structure of the universe, founded on the eternal 
laws of nature, was to be raised by the immortal Newton, and 
‘a Locke had taught men to dare to think. ‘The wits in that of 
our second Charles never have been surpassed. 

The pulpit explained the words of eternal life in a tone of 
eloquence, with a depth and energy of reasoning, not excelled 
by any age or nation, while the harmony of verse, under the 
varied and modulated cadences of Dryden, gave a new cha- 
racter to our poetry. Pope gave the last finish to our rhyme, 
and it was left to Addison’s masterly hand to atford what was 
wanting to our prose, when the language appeared to have re- 
ceived its last polish. Its charms were so powerful, that a ge- 
neral love of books was diffused through the nation, male and 
female, in a series of periodical essays chiefly of his compo- 
sing.* 

Such was the state of literature when the house of Bruns- 
wick ascended the British throne. In the following reign a 
new candidate arose, who in process of time claimed from his 
country fresh evidences of its regard ; a genius in intellect su- 
perior to his accomplished predecessor, and of a wider circum- 
ference of scienée, who introduced 2 style new as it was for- 
cible, in accuracy and precision exceeding even the manly vi- 
gour of Dryden. 

But while foreign lands were enlightened by our ethie wri- 
ters, a dispute arose at home concerning the merits of the two 
styles, Johnson’s and Addison’s, and the admirers of each ar- 
gued for their favourite with all the rancour of implacable dis- 
putants. The generation of Addison had as yet hardly passed 
away ; the partiality acquired in early youth for their favourite 
was sanctioned by the judgment of maturer years, and the in- 
veteracy of habit confirmed this fondness for their first instruc- 
tor. Their children too were accustomed to admire what they 
daily heard praised, and even their progeny was infected with 
the epidemic of justly merited admiration, Nor was this all ; 
Addison, a Christian in practice as well as precept, while he 
lived, afforded an example in his death, which raised admiration 
of the writer into reverence of the saint, and the fame of an- 
tiquity was eclipsed. But a considerable number of these Jast 
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* At this period ignorance was not considered a disgrace even jn 
men; and knowledge in women was known ouly to be censured, 
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had acquired a portion of self-sufficiency from the writings: of 
his rival, and many who shared only a moiety of the talents of 
their elder teacher, began to criticise his style, and to bestow 
on it the epithets of feeble and inert. 

The admirers of Addison would not suffer, these indignities 
to pass unnoticed, but retaliated by a keeuness of attack bor- 
dering on malignancy, on the writings of the new candidate. 
Thus while the ashes of Addison were yet warm, and his fame 
had reached its acne, did this rival appear, dimly appear 
through the gloom in which poverty had obscured him; inhe- 
Fiting a soul vast in its conceptions, and an intrepidity to com- 
bat prejudices which had taken deep root, and still held the 
human mind under subjection.* He seemed to stand alone on 
the theatre of our world as a giant of forbidding and turbulent 
aspect, with uplifted arm, to smite fronts unused to assault. 
Yet was his heart generous, kind, and forgiving. Fearless, ar- 
dent, unremitting, he encountered error in ail its shapes, and 
gave adeath blow to affectation, wherever he found it; he tore 
the wreaths encircled by false taste on brows grown veverable 
from the sanction of ages ; infidelity stood abashed before him, 
and vice fled his approach. 

Such was Johnson. Struggling with two the greatest of 
evils—disease and poverty, he scarcely opened upon his con- 
temporaries in a sudden flash of intellectaal light, whea once 
more he scemed doomed to oblivion-f But not so; clouds 
and darkness only gave additional splendour to his rays, when 
he burst forth in meridian glory. Let not the admirers of 
Addison imagine this picture overcharged. .He was the dawn 
that ushered in the day-prime of Johnson, and his easy and 
elegant compositions smoothed the way for the energy and 
compact strength of sentences and expressions, which alone 
seemed competent to substantiate the images of bis rival, and 
clothe the condensity of his thoughts in becoming attire. 
Had Johnson lived anterior to Addison, his readers might have 
been long confined to the shades of academic groves, and his 
works, like the immortal poem of Milton, “ left to steal their 
way in silent progress to after times.” 

To those who are fond of disquisitions of this kind, a more 
particular investigation of the two men as writers, as well as a 
more minute discrimination of their characters, may not prove 
unacceptable. It may also teach the zealots for either, if in- 
deed there be any such remaining, to regard each other with 
more respect and kindness, when they are led to reflect, that 
there are lofty and familiar, grave and light styles, cach — 

ent 


* Tt is not hence to be inferred that Johnson had no prejudices 
himself, But they were few, and who expects to find perfection? 
t The faire of his play, Lrene, 
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lent in its kind; and above all, that taste as an appetite does 
not differ more in men of equal bodily health, than intellectual 
taste does in those of equal understandings; aud that when it 
is made the criterion of opinion, each will value his own as the 
true standard. 

Addison, to an uncommon share of genius, united study and 
application; he had acquired a knowledge of mankind, not 
from books, but from his own observation ; and that no grace 
might be wanting to give a finish to his attainments, he super- 
added the advantages of travel, Thus gifted and accomplished, 
he presented himself to his admiring countrymen as a moral 
instructor. Happily for himself, aad the honour of our len- 
guage, ‘his invincible bashfulness prevented him frony distin« 
guishing bimseif in familiar conversation ; for, however his 
virtue may have glowed, or his wit sparkled with wine, it may 
be questioned whether the greater part of the incomparable 
satire we find in his writings would not have evaporated in the 
exhilarating hours of festive misth, and what is made immortal 
in his works, have escaped in the fuines of the bottle. All the 
circumstances of Addisou’s life were as dissimilar from Joha- 
son’s,as the style of his writiigs, though both pursued the 
game track. He who knew “ the beart of man from the sar- 
face of affectation to the depths of stratagem,” like Addison, 
was peculiarly qualified for a moral satirist. He freely indulged 
this bent of his genius, and to the happiest vein of humour 
that ever nan inherited, he united an invention prolific of the 
most beautiful allegories, that led his readers as it were by ens 
chantment to the jove of virtue. 

Yet froin au eulogium true like this, the lapse of time de - 
mands some deductions. Posterity vindicates its privilege, 
and the voice of impartial criticism has pronounced, that the 
stvle of Addison is too loose and undefined ; that his diction 
having fallen into vulgar channels, its pristine parity has been 
somewhat defiled. Jvhnsou, whose manners were as ungra- 
cious as his soul was lofty, was tinctured with a constitutional 
melancholy, the effect of hereditary disease. He was by na- 
ture, therefore, interdicted from succceding as a mere pleasing 
moralist, the terrific construction of his nerves having ime 
parted to his understanding a most rigid tone. He found our 
style such as has been described, when it appeared to have 
reached perfection, He, however, seems to have thought 
otherwise. LExaciness, tenacious lke his, sought a more ner- 
vous elegance to give it the foree and perspicuity of which he 
deemed it susceptible. Didactic morxality demanded, he con- 
ceived, a more technical phraseology, aud baving made the 
etymology of words his particular study, was résolved to fence 
his style against the fluctuations of fashicn and innovations of 
time, 
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time, and by a more scientific use of language, to leave a stan- 
dard of his mother tongue in perpetuity to the nation. 

Hence that portion of the public not qualified to appreciate 
his compositions, always the largest in every community, gave 
to his diction the epithets of elaborate and pedantic ; to his 
periods those of inflated and pompous ; when a better acquain- 
tance with the nature of our idiom, and philological enquiry, 
might have taught them, that what is technical is not necessa- 
rily pedantic, nor that which is energetic elaborate ; just as 
Jittle as what is rounded is swoln, or that solemnity is affec- 
tation. 

From early attention to syntax, the construction of John- 
son’s periods have a uniform cast which have rendered them 
obnoxious to the petulance of caricaturists’ style, some of 
which were admired in their day, but seem now forgotten. 
But his language, no longer confined to books, is incorporated 
in our familiar speech, and what once appeared hard, has been 
made easy through use. It must be allowed that Johnson, 
like Milton, if he had the power, which may be doubted, ne- 
ver practised the art of giving grace to trifles, though no man, 
ancient or modern, like him possessed the talents of extracting 
morality from every incident of life, and. every appearance 
in nature. Equals in literature he may have had, but in con- 
versation, such was the expansion of his mind, and such his 
amplitude of learning, so well did he see in an instant the 
strength and weakness of an argument, that here he must be 
allowed to stand unrivalled. Addison’s colloquial wit was but 
an occasional ebullition ; Johnson’s a perpetual stream, always 
full, clear, and sparkling. But it is to be feared that a more 
powerful incentive to censure than objections to style, and 
which more frequently perverts the judgment than is willingly 
allowed, an incentive that lies deep in human nature, had its 
share with the opponents of Johnson. There is a malignity 
in the mind of man that gathers strength from grey hairs, that 
kindles into a blaze when inveterate prejudices are attacked, 
and life would be as soon given up as part with them. He in 
whom long admiration has begat fondness, is unwilling to be 
convinced that his fondness and admiration have been mis- 
placed. 

‘Thus it fares with a favourite author as a favourite mistress, 
having fixed our choice on an unworthy one, we willingly shut 
our eyes to her defects, blushing to acknowledge them even to 
ourselves. Johnson, with a manly, a magnanimous courage, 
waged war single banded, with the literary prejudices of his 
time,* fearless of blame, and indifferent to praise that he could 

. hardly 

* All the puerilities of Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses, the 
cant of sentiment, the foppery of conceits, and the pedantry of my- 
thologicaul dramas, 
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hardly expect. With an heroic impartiality, he disregarded 
the authority of any name, however respectable from talent or 
elevated from birth ; his reprehension fell on all, the propriety 
of whose writings could not stand the test of legitimate com- 
position.* He probed them with the shafts of his irresistible 
ridicule, still subjecting their aim under the guidance of un- 
biassed judgment, or he shewed their defects by arguments 
drawn from nature and truth. Should any candid scholar ob- 
ject a too great concession here, let him pause ’till time has 
mellowed his comparing powers, and older experience will per- 
haps convince him, that where Johnson offers a voluntary opi- 
nion, it will be seldom safe to oppose him. The superlative 
vigour of his understanding was too much felt in his decisions 
to afford pleasure to readers whose tastes were previously vi- 
tiated by authors of fashionable celebrity, now first arraigned 
and condemned at his tribunal. 

Finally, Johnson was born with an understanding that fitted 
him for a teacher of life inthe abstract, as Addison was in the 
detail ; and his genius, aided by intense meditation, enabled 
him to exercise a universal criticism, whether on life, morals, 
manners, or composition, with the spirit of Aristotle, and elo- 
quence of Longinus. It is from causes like these, slight in 
their commencement, that the tongues and pens of men have 
been infected with the poison of vipers, and literature that 
should be the assuager, has been perverted into an inflamer of 
the passions. Time has at length almost hushed the still feeble 
cries of envy and jealousy, and an impartial generation has 
placed this great man in the nich assigned him in the temple 
of fame; and, to use words more serious, both writers have 
gone to.the audit of their accounts, where their merits have 
been weighed in the scales of eternal justice, and what ex 
cited the cavils of their once fellow-mortals is as dust in the 
balance. 

B. 


See his Lives of the Poets. 
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Affecting Narrative, addressed to Cambaceres, by Dorzo Soalas« 
tre, Exv-Commissary of St. Domingo, who with a few Com- 
panions ina small Passage- Boat, had been taken by an English 
Privateer on the Coast of Cuba. 


(Concluded from Page 412.) 


HE next morning we awoke fresh and cheerful, and we 

conversed upon nothing but the means of putting our 
project into execution. A little fresh water which the indeta- 
tigable La Prudcace had collected from those wild artichokes 
9 Which 
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which I have already mentioned, added farther to our com- 
forts and augmented our expectations, but as we were on the 
side of the island most distant from the inain land, we resolved 
to travel across to the other shore ; this enterprize had nume- 
rous difficulties, and although the northern coast was not more 
than two leagues from the point whence we departed, yet the 
journey took up the whole of the day. Still this was prefera- 
ble to the attempt to double the point of the island on a raft, 
which is always ungovernable when it meets with a current con- 
trary to the course in which it is to be navigated. 

It was not without a farewell sight of the tomb of the poor 
Spaniard, nor without paying his memory the respect of our 
mutual regret, that we quitted this spot, the scene of our af- 
fliction, our despair and our hope ; but the project which we 
hiad formed bad so many charms that it speedily concentrated 
all our ideas. It was indeed our only expectation—our last 
resource. As we walked, it formed the incessant subject of 
our conversation ; and we spoke of it as of a measure, the exe 
ecution of which was indubitable. We thus re-animated our 
courage and renewed oyr strength. In all the circumstances, 
und in every station of life, man delights to lulbhis reason 
with chimeras ; he will even quit the real pleasures which he 
enjoys, to indulge his imaginatioa in the creation of those 
which do not exist. [le trespasses, madman as he is, upon the 
sucred rights of the upfortunate! Illusion is the territory of 
the unhappy—the blessings which it produces are to them 
real; they soften the sensation of present evil, they strengthen 
their souls in the toils of adversity, and enable them to arrive 
at the termination of their miseries. 

After a journey of seven hours we arrived at length on the 
other coast of the iskand. We were indeed in a most pitiable 
state. Our feet were torn by thorns, and begun to refuse their 
support ; and those among us who wore boots, had their legs 
so swollen, that they were obliged to cut the leather to ebtain 
relief. But whatever were our sufferings, one single Jook to- 
wards the opposite coast, immediately overcame our sense of 
them, and a thick smoke, which we beheld rising through the 
trees that bordered the strand, transformed this country to a 
new Eden in our idea, in which our imagination presented us 
already, the oblivion of our miseries, and the enjoyments of the 
land of promise. 

After a meal of herbs and roots we began our work, The 
strongest attacked the trees at their roots, while the rest 
stripped them of their bark, or went in search of reeds. When 


our materials were united, we delivered ourselves up to our o¢- 
ions with an ardour of which our situation can alone 
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Night interrupted our labours; we made up our fires, and 
thought of taking that repose which our journey and our work 
had rendered more than ever necessary tous. We enjoyed 
our rest in its fullest extent, until the moment whea the dawn 
broke the charm of sleep embellished with the most proinising 
dreams, and embellished our waking hours with all that the 
most deceitful imagination renders seductive. 

Resolved to depart on the morning of the next day, we bu- 
sied ourselves in the construction of our raft. We had col- 
lected materials, and nothing remained but to put them in or- 
der. Captain Durand was our engineer. 

He began by instructing us to lash our wood together with 
the green bark of trees and reeds, and thus we succeeded little 
by little in fabricating a flat machine, to one of the ends of 
which we fastened a piece of wood that might serve us as a 
rudder. Our work being finished, we moored our master-piece 
firmly to the sandy bank, and went to rest at no great distance, 
still contemplating the spot that held the long laboured means 
of our expected safety. 

Alas! the stroke of misfortune had not yet spent its force, 
we were doomed to feel every degree of affliction, and to arrive 
slowly at the termination of misery! 

We had slept two or three hours, surrounded by numerous 
fires, which we had entrusted to the care of La Prudence, when 
we were suddenly roused by loud claps of thunder, which rolled 
over our heads. 

The sky was in flames with lightning; the clouds heaped 
upon one another, reflected the most terrific hues, more or less 
vivid, as they were more or less opaque, while the whole ap- 
peared so closely embodied round us that we seemed to be in 
the very bosom of a volcano. 

Our first ideas were naturally directed to our raft. Hitherto 
it had been the centre of our hopes, but at this moment it at- 
tracted «all our fears. As [ have already said we had cons 
structed it on the strand, where we had firmly moored it, but 
as the sea rose in immense billows, and even dashed over the 
eminence on which we were, we perpetually questioned each 
other if it could be supposed possible, that the waves would 
respect this last plank of our shipwrecked expectations ? Alas 
our inutual fears were too well founded! The greedy ocean had 
dragged it into his deep abyss, and there remained for us on 
the return of light nothing but despair and dc ath. 

At this siglit we stood immoveable and lifeless; for some 
hours we had noteven the courage to speak, much less to at- 
tempt any new resource. To this deplorable situation another 
trouble was super-added. Hitherto we had all preserved our 
health ; setting aside that uneasiness which is ever the conse- 
quence of continued misfortune, we had found = suflicient 
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strength to contend with all the wants that assailed us; but 
the moment in which we beheld the termination of our che- 
risbed hope, the force and courage which bad until now sus- 
tained us, suddenly abandoned us, and we fell into a faint and 
lifeless stupor, which must infallibly have terminated in death, 
if that sentiment which ever recals man to the care of his pre- 
servation, had not given a small portion of energy; our hearts 
that had almost ceased to beat. 

“ Come !” exclaimed Captain Durand starting up, with an 
accent that bordered upon desperation, ‘* When life is to be 
preserved every means is lawful! in our present state we must 
have food, otherwise of six, not one will long remain alive, but 
we must die one after another, the death of madmen! We 
must not hesitate—the death of one must assure the preserva- 
tion of the rest; I have chosen my victim.” In uttering these 
dreadful words, he made a leap towards poor La Prudence, 
whom he seized by the bair, and brandishing the cutlass which 
he held in the other band, he was about to strike our unfortu- 
nate companion, when a fearful cry of horror which burst 
from us all at once, arrested his murderous arm, and gave his 
Victim an opportunity of disengaging himself from the arm 
that held him. But what now was the conduct of his’ victim ? 
Young, robust, and stronger alone than all the rest of us toge- 
ther; what, if he profits by the advantages which he possesses, 
to disarm and beat to the earth, the monster who would have 
slain him,and whose hand still threatens his existence? In one 
word, ye philosophers, shall vengeance or generosity actuate 
ihe bosom of aslave? La Prudence, poor La Prudence is 
more than generous! he might make his adversary tremble 
irom whose repentant bands the steel has just dropped ; but 
no, he becomes a suppliant, he begs his life, which should his 
executioner refuse, bis attitude, (for be has thrown himself 
upon his knees,) shews him ready to resign as the last proof of 
his attachment; he addresses himself to all, he seeks the com- 
passion of all whom his late services have benefitted. “ O 
maitres blancs! vous pas tuyer moi, pauvre La Prudence, faire 
tout pour blanes; bon Dieu secourtr nous!” “ QO massas white 
imaus not kill l——poor La Prudence! do all for white mans ; 
the good God heip us!” 

What extremes are there in nature, and how frequently does 
she delight to unite them m ihe same individual! What op- 
posite sentiments agitated atthe same instant the soul of Cap- 
iain Durand, whose heart was naturally benevolent, sensibie, 
and generous! With what astonishing rapidity did he return 
from a state of ferocity to the softest seatimeuts of compas 
sion and humanity! fe could not support his emotions, he 
shook through ail his limbs; he fell, but it was into the aris 
of his uegro slave, who is become for life, bis brotiier—his 
fricnd ! 
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friend! He presses him to his heart ; he sheds tears upon his 
face, their tears unite, while our’s flow in abundance, and the 
spot which was on the point of becoming the theatre of the 
most horrible murder, displays the triumph of humanity ! 

But what are we to do? our strength exhausted, we must 
perish with hunger before we can collect the materials neces- 
sary for the construction of another raft. Providence will sull 
have mercy upon us, and the instrument which it employs to 
assure us of our deliverance, is to be the same man who,a 
moment before, one of us had destined to become the most 
direful of all sacrifices ! 

While we were yet pensive and without hope, La Prudence 
ran towards us with speed ; his joy deprived him of the power 
of utterance. Captain Durand and Pierre ran towards him, 
and we soon followed their steps. But what were our trans- 
ports when we perceived a large alligator stretched lifeless 
along the shore, and which the retiring ebb had Icft upon the 
strand. It had no putrid smell, its flesh was fresh and white, 
and it seemed to have but that moment expired. ‘To make a 
fire, to broil what we intended to eat, and to hang slices in the 
smoke that we might preserve this precious gift of providence, 
was the business of an instaut. How delicious was our repast ! 
and with what ardour was it followed by the enterprize which 
we commenced ! 

By the evening of the next day we had collected together 
as much wood as was necessary for the construction of a se- 
cond raft, and the most difficult part of our work was com- 
pleted. We now had fears of nothing but a second tempest, 
The alligator afforded us sutticient nourishment, and drought 
was our only sufiering. We had indeed habituated ourseives 
tothe marshy water, which we drank in small quantities, and 
thereby experienced considerable relief without any great in- 
convenience. At length the moment of our departure ar- 
rived, and after a quiet night, which was followed by a mag- 
nificent sun-rise, we confided ourselves to our frail machine ; 
while, with one accord, we offered up an ardent and sincete 
prayer. 

We were seven hours in making the voyage of those three 
leagues which separated us from the main land. We had de- 
parted praying, and we arrived praying. At the instant of our 
arrival we heard the lowing of an ox ; we were on the borders 
of a forest, which we determined to enter, and to make cur 
way towards the spot from which the sound proceeded. It was 
however not before the next day that we arrived at a hut in- 
habited by a Creole family, who kept there a sort of suttling 
house, where the soldiers of the neighbouring station, who 
were undoubtedly the corps de garde mentioned by the Lng- 
lish, came to re gale themselves. 

372 The 
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The commanding officer of the station being made ac- 
quainted with our arrival, came to see us, and had the kind- 
ness to provide us with mules to carry us in two days to Bota- 
vanu, and from thence to the Elavanna, where in the house of 
M. Trabue, receiver of the dues of the French government on 
prizes, who discharged the functions of commercial consul, 
we met with all the aids of the most open and cordial hospita- 
lity. My companions had equal reason to be thankful for his 
kindness; he accommodated them with bed and board until 
each of them was able to exist on resources of his own. 


er a D 


Anecdotes of Caleb Whitefoord, Esq. 


Bison gentleman, who died lately at his house in Argyle- 

street, was well known in the first polite and literary cir- 
cles. He was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1734; and be- 
ing intended by his father for the church, was educated at 
that university, where he distinguished himself by an uncom- 
mon proficiency in classical knowledge. The profession, how- 
ever, for which he was designed, not according with young 
Whitefoord’s wishes, he prevailed on his father to place him 
in the compting-house of his friend Mr. Stewart, a wine-mer- 
chaat, in London; here be remained for some years, until the 
decease of his parent enabled him to commence business on 
his own account. 

Mr. Whitefoord did not permit the avocations of his trade 
to engross his time so fully as to debar his attentions to literary 
ainusement. His essays, poems, and cross-readings, (a spe- 
cics.of humour first struck out by him, to which, on first com- 
municaiing itto the public, he gave the apt signature of Papi- 
rius Cursor), evince the sprightiiness of his satire, and the no- 
velty of his wit. These he contributed to his friend Mr. 
Woodfall, in whose paper they first appeared, anonymously ; 
and many of them were afterwards collected and preserved 
in the Foundling Hospital for Wit. 

‘The shafts of his ridicule were directed against the petitions, 
yemonstrances; and grievances of Mr. Wilkes, and the other 
patriots of the day; and so great was his snuecess, that he not 
only obtained the approbation of administration, but, it is said, 
was requested by a person high in oflice to write a pamphlet 
on the subject of the misunderstanding between this country 
and Spain, relative to the Faikland Islands. That task, how- 
ever, he declined; but recommended Dr. Johnson, as the 
ablest person who could be selected for the purpose, Joha- 
son’s work, and its eflect on this occasion, is well known. Mr. 

Vhitcfoord was a member of the royal societics of London 
aud 
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and Edinburgh, of the society of antiquaries, and vice-presi- 
dent of that for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. His acquaintance and friends consisted of the 
first literary and political characters of bis time ;. and it has 
been said, by Adam Smith, that, although the junio of wits 
and authors hated. oue another heartily, they had all a sincere 
regard for Mr. Whitefoord, who by his conciliatory manners 
kept them together in amity and good humour. 

We conclude this ske:ch of a man of distinguished talents, 
a zealous fricad to his country, and a very respectable member 
of society, with the following characteristic epitaph, written 
many years since by his friend Goldsmith, and printed in the 
s Retaliation” of that poet :— 


“ Tiere Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Tho’ he merrily liv’d, be is now a grave man, 

Rare compound of oddity, frolick, and fun, 

Who relish’d a joke, and rejoic’d in a pun; 

Whose temper was gencrous, open, sincere, 

A stranzer to flat’ry, a stranger to fear ; 

Who seatter’d around wit and humour at will, 
Whose daily boa-mots half a column might fill ; 
A Scotchian from pride and froin prejudice free, 
A scholar, but surely no pedant was he, 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell! for thy sake, I admit 


That a Scot may have humour—I had almost said wit ; 


This debt to thy meim’ry I cannot refuse, 
Thou best-humour’d man with the worst-humour’d muse.” 


Mr. Whitefoord, as an admirer of the fine arts, in addition 
to other pictures, had an apartment entirely filled with the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 








EXTRAORDINARY SUSSEX OX. 


¢ ie ox was fatted by Mr. Thomas Foster, of Penhurst, 

Kent, was regularly worked and treated as his other work- 
ing oxen, until May, 1809, aad was then in low condition; had 
no cake nor seeds previous to the 25th day of September, 
1809 ; was sold at ‘Tonbridge market the 6th day of April, 
1810, to Mr. Richard Gower, of Tonbridge, butcher, and 
killed the 13th of April following ; te was ten years old, and 


o> ? 


bred by Lord Sheftield. This large and powerfal ox, with his 
partner and one bull, plonghed at the agricultural meeting, at 
Tonbridge, in November, 1808, and completed three quarters 
of an acre jn two hours and fifty-two minutes, 
Return 
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Return of Dead Weight. 


st. Ib. st. Ib. 





Carcass (or quarters with the lean kidneys) 2220 0 $90) 
Skirts eee e ee ee ee eeeeeseeeeest ss eeeees ] 42 4 
Loose fat «+ eccceeccccccccccescscccececcvccess SF 
Hide and horns ceccessccccecccccccccceevessees 18 4 
Head, 5st. 5lb. brains, ilb. tongue, Ist. 43lb. «+++ 7 2% 
Feet ccoccce ccccce ccc eee cecces coccce coccce cece 5 Os 
Heart, Ist. 33lb. lights, Ist. 53lb, sweet-bread,1}lb.2 =. 
bladder, 1 Oe ee eer | =a 
Tripe, without fat, 3st. 77lb. feck, Gst. 31b. reed, 5lb. 2 ee 
liver and gall, 4st. Glb. melt, 5lb.-+eeeeseesee gg 19 32 
Entrails (empty) ++++seeccecceresecccccsescevess 2 Gh 
Contents ccccceccccccccccccce cocccs ceccecce ee 3 24 
Blood ecccccccccccccccccaccccvcsesecececcece 8 O 
Total live weight, 322 07 





INSECTS, Sc. ax INDIA. 


[From Captain Williamson’s East-India Vade-Mecum.] 


URING the rainy season, when insects of every descrip- 
tion are beyond credibility numerous, it is often absolutely 
necessary to remove all Jights from the supper table ; other- 
wise moths, flies, bugs, &c. would be attracted in such numbers 
as to extinguish them altogether, but, at all events, to prove 
extremely obnoxious. When the lights are retained on the 
-table, it is customary to place the candlesticks in soup plates, 
&e. filled with water : by this means, such insects, especially 
the stinking-bugs, which fly with great force, are often precipi- 
tated and drowned : it is not unusual to catch whole platefuls 
in this manner, which would otherwise continue to torment the 
company. Nothing can exceed the irritation produced by these 
bugs when they get into the hair, or between the linen and the 
body ! Nor are they in themselves innocent ; for, though they 
neither bite or sting, such is the acrimony they possess, that, if 
bruised in such manner as to leave any moisture on theskin, 
great heat, ard sometimes blisters, followed by excoriations 
that do not quickly heal, may take place. The same effect is 
produced by the urine of lizards, which frequent the interior 
of houses, and may often be seen in great numbers crawling 
about the walls or on the ceiling, in pursuit of the smaller and 
more delicate insects, which they snap up with great dexterity 
and greediness. It is really amusing to observe with what 
sugacity aud care they approach ther prey, and with what 


rapidity 
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rapidity they dart forth their long tongues armed with 
gluten. 

With respect to frogs, toads, and, occasionally, snakes, 
patrolling about the skirts of the apartments, even in the best 
houses in the country, they must be put up with as matters of 
course ; as must also the alighting of cock-roaches on the face 
while at table or at cards, &c. nor, indeed, must the resident in 
India be very squeamish in regard to bats, which freely 
indulge in aerial circuits over the heads of the company, oa 
‘which, too, they now and then find it convenient to halt a 
while, without undergoing the previous ceremony of obtaining 
permission. These all appear terrible drawbacks, but are 
scarcely noticed after a while : so strong is the power of habit. 
Certainly a very considerable portion of the enjoyments, which 
might otherwise be indulged in, are, in a manner, proscribed 
by these: nuisances ; but, whether it be owing to that ennui 
generally prevalent, or to that kind of reconciliation which 
takes place between the pest and its sufferer, may be difficult 
to determine; we, however,see all the old residents treat insects, 
frogs, toads, &c. with great indifference ; though, to be sure, 
when a snake, of whatever class, makes his entry, an astonish- 
ing degree of activity, far beyond what the former lethargic 
symptoms could indicate, suddenly prevails. 

{ have several times seen large snakes coiled or rather twined, 
among the Venetians of bungalow windows, and have observed 
that the grass-snake, which is of a beautiful green, with a 
reddish head, is partial to secreting itself under the leaves of 
tables, and, in situations of that description, where it may be 
easily dislodged, or touched by accident. Such a propensity is 
peculiarly obnoxious in a serpent whose bite is generally fatal. 
This snake may occasionally be seen twisted round the smaller 
boughs of trees, whence, if disturbed, it drops with great 
readiness, and proceeds along the tops of the grass with 
admirable celerity, and, owing to the similarity of its colour, 
scarcely allowing the dazzled eye to follow its course. 





ANECDOTE. 


| URING that part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth whea 

the earl of Essex was most in favour, his lordship had a 
disease in his foot, which bafHed the skill of the first medical 
men in the metropolis, and hts existence was despaired of. Dr. 
Marwood of Honiton,a physician of the tirst eminence in the 
west of England, whose fame had reached the queen’s ear, was 
sent for, aud was fortunate enough to perform the cure; when 
her majesty desired the doctor might be introduced ; which 
being done accordingly, she asked him what favour she could 
g grant 
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granthim, to satisfy him for the great cure he had accomplished. 
And the doctor being already possessed of an ample indepen- 
dence, which he had inherited from his ancestors and acquired 
by his profession, said, “ If her majesty would grant hima 
favour (mentioning one of a very trivial nature), he should 
consider himself amply rewarded.” But the queen, struck with 
his choice, declared he should accept of an estate near Honi- 
ton, as a reward ; which property forms at present.part of the 
immense Janded property of James Thomas Benedictus Mar- 
wood, esq. of Avishays, in.the county of Somerset, and Sutton, 
in the county of Devon, his lineal descendant. 





CHARACTER of CASSINI. 


is E had such a turn for Latin poetry, that some of his com- 

positions were printed when he was only eleven years old. 
In 1652, he determined the apogee and eccentricity of a planet 
from its trae and mean place, a problem which Kepler bad 
pronounced impossible. In 1653, he corrected and settled a 
meridian line on the great church of Bologna,.on whieh oc- 
casion a medal was struck. In 1606, he printed at Rome a 
theory of Jupiter’s satellites. Cassini was the first professor of 
the royal observatory in France. He made numerous observa- 
tions, and in 1684, he discovered the four satellites of Saturn; 
in 1695 he went to Italy to examine the meridian live he had 
settled in 1653; and in 1700, he continued that through France 
whieh Picard had begun. 





SARDINIA LANGUAGES. 


Been languages spoken in Sardinia, may be distinguished 
as—the foreign, and the national. ‘The former is spoken 
at Alguer : it is Castilian, that town baviug been first colonized 
by settlers from Barcelona. The basis of the vernacular 
tongue, properly called Sardinian, is the Latin, intermixe: 
with Greek, lialian, Spanish, French and German ; with many 
other words which have no connection with any known langua- 
ges. In 1764 when the court of ‘Turin founded the universi- 
ties of Sassari and Cagliavi, it was ordered that the Italian 
should be used instead of the Castilian, and it is now spoken 
with fluency and purity. The national dialect is readily formed 
from the pure ‘Tuscan, by using the double D instead of the 
double L, as beddo for bellu; in changing O into U, and LE 
into |; and for the infinitives of verbs the accented d in place 
of are. Latin is still spoken in some districts, 
G Ax 
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An ANECDOTE. 





HE present decorative costume of the order of the gar- 

ter, in wearing the blue ribbon, was whimsically intro- 
duced, in 1681, by the duchess of Portsmouth, Lady Louisa 
Renee, on the person of her son, the first duke of Richmond, 
by King Charles IL. in the following manner: 

At that time, and long antecedently, as all the ancient por- 
traits shew, the knights of the garter wore their blue ribbon 
round the neck, with the George appendant, on the breast; but 
the duke’s mother having, some time after his instwllation, in- 
troduced him to the king with the ribbon over his left shoulder, 
his majesty was so well pleased with the conccit, that he or 
dered all the knight companions of the order to wear it the 
same way. 











LONDON BRIDGE WATER WORKS. 


HE Thames water was first conveyed into the city by a 
machine, erected in an arch of the bridge by Peter Mau- 
rice,a German engiteer, in 1532. Bevis Bulmar, twelve years 
after, set up a large horse-engine of four pumps, at Broken- 
wharf, Thames-street, which soon proved too expensive to be 
worked. The works at the bridge are particular/y described by 
Henry Beighton, in No. 417 of the Philosophical Transac- 
tious. Camden’s Britannia, Ed. Gough, 1789, vol. i. p. 27. 


REFLECTION. 











F there is an object, for the attainment of which a man is 
particularly anxious, he will shew his wisdom by endea- 
vouring to gain it by persevering industry,and by the most 
. 5 oo” . 5 S . “~ 
active exertions. But be will probably be unsuccessful, if he 
does not keep his temper. Let your pursuit be what it will 
. ) I , 
be cool and moderate in your temper and your language, and 
then you will probably gain the end desired. 





A QUESTION, by a Self-Taught Mathematician. 


GIVEN x-++-y-+7—=92=—=a. 
x*-9 7+? ——11504-——b. 
Xy-XZ-yz——024=——c. 
To find the values of x, y, and ‘z, by an equation no higher 
than of two dimensions, 
Vol. 50. 3U Answer, 
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Answer, by Ann Dommett, of Be i § lo J. Channon’s Rebus, inserted 
arch 26. 


M°?. shameful ’tis to hoard up treasure 
By selling less than WEIGHT or measure. 


{<> Similar answers have been received from G. Wincey, and W. Prior, 
at Kvershot school; B. B. of West Camel; Jane Rook, of Probus; J. M. 
Carveth, near Mevagissey ; and S. Tucker, of Bugford. 





Answer, by J. Biddlecombe, of Thorncombe,toW. D. Champion's Charade, in. 
serted March 26, 


RIENDSHIP divine! how sweet thou art, 
To soothe the grief-worn, troubled heart. 


t*t Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; Wil- 
iam Petherick, of St. Austell; Jane Rook, of Probus; Thomas Sherwill, at 
Plympton school; S. Tucker, Bugfurd; Ann Dommett, of Payhembury ; 
W.C. D. Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne 
school; J. W. of Charmouth; John Kerby, of Helston; G. Wincey, and 
W. Prior, at Evershot school; J, Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; J. Price, of 
Yeovil; L.N. H. L. L. of Netherbury; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagisscy ; 
J. Whitford, of St. Austell; and J. Henderson, of Plymouth Dock. 





Answer, by W, Kitt, of Charmouth, to T. Pearse’s Charade, inserted April 2. 


HE FIRE-SHIP, when us’d aright, 
Will put the enemy to flight. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Biddlecombe, junior, of 
Thorncombe; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ;, J. Price, Yeovil; W. Pe- 
therick, of St. Austell; J. Pitman,of Shepton Mallet; John Kerby, of Hel- 
ston; T- C-———b; Jane Rook, of Probus; J. Whitford, of St. Austell ; 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne schoo!; Tho- 
mas Sherwill, at Plympton school; G. Rendall, at Kvershot school; J. W. 
ef Charmouth; S. Lucker, of Bugford; J. Daw, of Landulph; andJ. Hen- 
derson, of rlymouth Dock. 





A CHARADE, by F. Whitford, of St. Austell. 


Y first with brilliant light doth shine, 
And may be seen in every clime; 
Go seaich the floods, the seas explore, 
My next is found near British shore: 
Both parts combine, then will be found, 
A bird oft seen on British ground. 





A REBUS, by IV. Bickbam, of Ashburton, 


——— 


.¥ my first I often see 
How the wheels of fortune run; 
My next revolveth steadily, 

From west to east, from pole to pole, 


But Oh! how precious is my whole! 
And highly useful too; 

It doth enliven every soul, 
And nature’s works renews. 


9 
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[From Miss Mitford’s Poems. ] 


HO has not felt exulting rapture’s glow 
For England’s triumph o’er her haughty foe? 

Who has not wept for England’s gallant train, 
The slaughter’d victims of degen’rate Spain ? 
Of ev’ry aid, of hope itself bereft, 
Their firmness and their valour only left, 
Let yon ensanguin’d plain their triumph te!! ; 
Too dearly purchas’d—for their leader fel] ! 


In victory’s arms thus Abercromby died! 
Thus Nelson bled, our sorrow and our pride! 
Still Britain mourns stern fate’s relentless doom, 
A\nd twines the hero’s laurels round his tomb. 


Lamented chieftain! thy well-skill’d command 
From sure destruction sav’d thy faithful band; 
?T was thine with them each painful toil to bear, 
?T was thine alone the mental pangs to bear, 
When warring elements against thee rose, 
Before thee treach’rous friends, behind thee foes, 
And when at length Corunna’s tow’rs appear’d, 
And English vessels their proud ensigns rear'd, 
°T was thine to see thy bold pursuers fly, 

Nobly to conquer, undismay’d to dic. 
Thy parting words to filial duty given, 
And thy last thought to England and to Heav’n 


No tawdry scutcheons hang around thy tomb, 
No venal mourners wave the sable plume; 
No statues rise to mark the sacred spot, 
Nor pealing organ swells the solemn note ; 
A hurried grave thy soldiers’ hands prepare, 
Thy soldiers’ hands the mournful burthen bear ; 
The vaulted sky, to earth’s extremest verge, 
Thy canopy ; the cannon’s roar thy dirge. 
A ffection’s sorrows dew thy lowly bier, 
And weeping valour sanctifies the tear! 








THE NEW SIR JOUN BARLEYCORN? 


i i Sir John Barleycorn no more, 
W hose ancient empire now is o’er! 
‘The good old knight 
Resigns his right ; 
And in his stead, if well I ween, doth reign, 
One of another race, one Sir John Sugar Canc. 


Of Sir John Barleycorn did sing 
Our elder poets, as the king, 

3y right of birth, 
Of this our earth ; 


TO THE MEMORY OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
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Our liege, true, native, social monarch he; 
His faithful, willing, loving subjects we! 





Ah! could ye now descend, and see 
‘That he who fill’d ye so with glee, 
Whose gentle sway 
Ye did obey, 
That Sir John Barleycorn wore not his crown—~ 
How would ye, elder poets, sadly frown! 


Pray we no misvhief may betide, 
Set Sir John Barleycorn aside ; 
During whose reign 
Our native grain 
Supplied not only native mouths. with food, 
But warm’d each heart, and fir’d the general blood. 


Time changes all; and change of kings, 

Happens, just now, like other things. 
Thus Sir John Barleycorn, 
Tho’ British born, 

Depos’d; by act of parliament doth reign, 

O’er British spirits, Sir John Sugar Cane! 


Still let us hope that times less strange 
Will matters for the better change; 
That we may sing 
Wheat’s true-born king, 
When laughing Ceres, with her plenteous horn, 
Restores the good old reign of Sir Joha Barleycorn, 





TO THE MEMORY OF ANN BEAUCLERK, 
BY MR. JERNINGHAM, 


HO’ many a winter, passing o’er thy tomb, 
Has chill’d thy ashes, and has mock’d thy doom; 

Tho’ many a summer, fraught with softest air, 
Has hiss’d thy grave, and seem’d to linger there ; 
Tho’ autumn, as impress’d with conscious grief, 
Has strew’d the holy spot with many a leat ; 
‘Tho’ deck’d with early flowers, full many a spring, 
Has hurriedo’er thy form with envious wing ; 
Nor with one snuw-drop grac’d the hallow’d way, 
Because thyself a purer snow-drop lay ; 
Yet shall thy friends thy honour’d name revere, 
While to their grief thy virtues still are dear; 
‘They still recall, with an impassion’d mind, 
‘The pleasing scenes stern time has thrown behind; 
When thy lov’d presence, like a heavenly guest, 
Rais’d a soft extacy in every breast! 
For me, now bending from the blow of time, 
And all unfit to build the lofty rhyme, 
The thought of thee conveys a transient fire, | 
And my soul wakes the long deserted lyre. 











EPITAPH ON ALGERNON SIDNEY. 
A ences, contemplate this immortal name, 


Swear on this shrine to emulate his fame! 
lo dare, like him, e’en tothy latest breath, 
Contemning chains, and poverty, and death. 











